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ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Robert S$. Clemmons 

A new approach to Christian 
adult education showing the rel- 
evancy of group dynamics to 
local church situations. $2.50 


HOW TO WORK WITH 
CHURCH GROUPS 


Mary Alice Douty 

How church school leaders can 
wotk more effectively with all 
age groups—how to apply some 
of the new group methods. $2.50 
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PEACE 
Erma W. Kelley 


Developed from a famous 
prayer of Francis of Assisi, these 
challenging devotions are ar- 
ranged in a thirteen-week cycle. 
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Order All 3 From Your Bookstore 
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Changes Dominate 
April Council Meeting 


C HANGES were the order of the 
day at the National Council’s spring 
meeting, April 22-24. Among the 
changes which will have far-reaching 
effects on the life and work of the 
Church were: 


A New Magazine 


“Out of all the concerns on the 
mind of the National Council two 
have seemed so serious that they are 
brought to the General Convention 
in a special program over and above 
the regular operating budget,” the 
report of the Capital Needs Commit- 
tee stated. Council agreed that these 
two needs are: 

1. More adequate capital funds for 
loans and grants throughout the 
Church. 

2. A national church magazine. 

Specific recommendations for a 
new national church magazine 
brought before the Council by the 
Promotion Department called for a 
magazine, “imaginatively conceived 
and edited’ to portray the life and 
work of the entire Church, to “dis- 
cuss and clarify” its faith, to relate 
the Church’s faith to “its Mission 
in the world today,” and “to help 
make Episcopalians articulate as wit- 
nessing Christians.” 

At the Council’s request, 300 adult 
communicants in 100 Episcopal 
churches, scientifically selected to de- 
termine the opinions of the Church’s 
1,900,000 adults, were polled by the 
Gallup Organization regarding a new 
church magazine. 

The Gallup poll revealed that 
“several hundred thousand Episco- 
palians have never seen a magazine 
devoted to the life and work of their 
Church beyond their own diocese.” 
It also found a preference for a 
monthly magazine of medium size, 
costing $4 a year; and these findings 
were incorporated into the Council’s 
the General 


Convention. 


New Status for W.A. 

Changes in status were approved 
to bring three groups more closely 
within the Council’s administrative 
structure, affect the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, the Presiding Bishop’s Commit- 


| tee on Laymen’s Work, and the Com- 
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Power Through 
Prayer Groups 


Their Why 
and How 


HELEN SMITH 
SHOEMAKER 


Introduction by 
Bishop Everett H. 
Jones. The author—wife of the 
rector of Pittsburgh’s Calvary 
Episcopal Church—gives com- 
plete, practical guidance for form- 
ing prayer groups in the church 
or home. She cites many illustra- 
tions of how group praying has 
served to heal, uplift and guide 
members of the group and those 
for whom they prayed. $2.00 


The World 
Is Learning 
Compassion 


FRANK C. 
LAUBACH 


Jesus’ compas- 
sion is changing 
the world, says 
the great mis- 
sionary, Frank C. 
Laubach. In this new book, he 
shows how church and _ non- 
church groups are fighting the 
world’s hunger of body, mind and 
soul, and why he believes com- 
passion will prevent humanity’s 


$3.50 


suicide. 
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SCHOOLS 


Virginia Episcopal School 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Prepares boys for colleges and university. 
Splendid environment and excellent corps of 
teachers. High standard in scholarship and 
athletics. Healthy and beautiful location in 

the mountains of Virginia. 
For catalogue, apply to 
THE REV. ROGER A. WALKE, JR., M.A., 
Headmaster 
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ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
SEW ANEE, TENN. 
Exclusively for high school girls. Honor 
system stressed. Accredited. 
Please address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, C.S.M. 
TROIMRORRHO REHM MHinios 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Eplseopal Sehool A College Prep Sehool 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mosntain Top 


Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All sports; 
gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For catalog write: 
Col. Cralg Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee 


Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL ,cec‘e 
AGES 6-12 

A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of a 
well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains of North 
Carolina €0 miles from Asheville. Balanced routine of 
activity; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual ex- 
ercises Under the direction of the Episcopal Church. Good 
food from our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round 
care. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 


Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Teacher Training; Religious Educa- 
tion; Commerce; Music; Physical Education. 
Address: The President. 


Legal title for bequests: 
Trustees of St. Augustine's College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL *°"setn' year 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. 


Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


April Council Meeting 
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mittee on Recruiting for the Minis- 
try. 

Oldest of the three is the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the National Council, 
which has become the General Divi- 
sion of Women’s Work. Mrs. Ar- 
thur M. Sherman will continue as 
Executive Director; Avis E. Harvey, 
Education Secretary of the old W.A., 
will become an Associate Secretary in 
the Christian Education Depart- 
ment’s Adult Division. 

The Presiding Bishop’s Committee 
on Laymen’s Work has similarly be- 
come the new General Division of 
Laymen’s Work, with the Rev. How- 
ard V. Harper retaining his title of 
Executive Director. 

The Committee on Recruiting was 
incorporated into the National 
Council’s structure as a new Unit of 
Church Vocations. 


New Appointments 


In other business, the National 
Council appointed: 

The Rev. Arthur E. Walmsley as 
executive secretary of the Division 
of Christian Citizenship, Department 
of Christian Social Relations. Former 
rector of Trinity Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., he began his duties on May 1 
in a post last filled by the Rev. M. 
Moran Weston, now rector of St. 
Philip’s Church, New York City. 

The Ven. David B. Reed as Assist- 
ant to the Director of the Overseas 
Department. Archdeacon of Colom- 
bia in the Missionary District of the 
Panama Canal Zone, he will begin 
his National Council duties on No- 
vember 1. 

Carman St. John Wolff, missionary 
to Brazil, as Associate Secretary for 
Christian Education in charge of aid 
to overseas missionary districts’ de- 
partments of Christian education, 
effective January 1, 1959. 
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DeVEAUX SOHOOPE 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
FounvED 1853 


A Church School for boys in the Diocese of West- 


ern New York. College preparatory. Small classes. 


New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Grades 7 
through 12. For information address Box “E”. 


Morison BricHaM, M.A., Headmaster 
The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaire, D.D., 
President, Board of Trustees. 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence insti- 
tution (1896). Bible, Theology, Religious Edu- 
cation and related subjects. Single courses of 
planned schedule leading to graduation. 
Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


6030 Lowell Avenue Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Co-ed—Founded 1999—Grades 1 thru 12 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Board- 
ing School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles north of Charlottesville 
and 115 miles southwest of Washington. 
Gymnasium, Riding. Board and Tuition $900. 

Rev. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 
Box F, St. George, Virginia 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOLBOYS 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre estate. 
Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gymnasium, sports, 
swimming, fishing. 


Summer camp for boys 10 to 16 years. Tutor- 
ing. Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 


For catalog and “Happy Valley” folder, write: 
George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 


A school for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education. 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 

work and play. 
Rey. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 
The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
academic, military, 


program—religious, 
social—to help high school age boys 


grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 
The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
758 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 
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THE COVER. In the green and gold month of 
June the old words of the Office of Instruction 
seem as natural as sunlight through a chancel 
window—"This Holy Trinity, one God, | praise 


and magnify . . .” 1958’s June and Trinitytide 
begin on the same day—a month and a liturgi- 
cal season in which both the Church and nature 
honor God the Maker, God the Redeemer, and 
God the Sanctifier. 
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By the Rt. Rey. LAURISTON L. SCAIFE 
Bishop of Western New York 


Cee LIVING, by the 
Bishop of Olympia, the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. (Greenwich, 
Seabury Press, $2 paper; $3.50 cloth), 
is the fifth volume of THE CHURCH’S 
TEACHING series and the final one to 
be published, the sixth having al- 
ready appeared. Like the others, this 
volume is written for the interested 
layman rather than for the special- 
ist in Christian ethics, but this by no 
means indicates that the specialist 
cannot read it with profit. 

Bishop Bayne deals with the Chris- 
tian, living in the modern com- 
munity. He outlines how the faith, 
explained in the other books of the 
series, can be put into action among 
“the changes and chances of this 
mortal life.’”” How to do this is by no 
means obvious to the modern church 
member who is subject to the con- 
temporary confusion concerning the 
correctness or incorrectness of any 
proposed course of action. 

Although there are several recent 
books by Episcopalians and others 
dealing with the same thing, it is 
especially gratifying to find one by a 
bishop of the Church and one so well 
written. The writers of these books 
in the series, have a common method, 
for they break free from the scheme 
followed by the last generation leav- 
ing scholastic philosophy and the 
age of the Reformation, and turn to 
a modern approach to present-day 
problems. 

In the section entitled Books for 
Reference, Bishop Bayne lists no 
source prior to 1924, with the excep- 
tion of the section of the list: Se- 
lected Christian Classics for the De- 
votional Life, and even here the 
emphasis is on modern translations. 
Fortunately because he is writing in 


a series, Bishop Bayne is not forced 
to introduce his readers to the Bibli- 
cal foundations for what he has to 
say, but is able to go at once into his 
theme. 

He begins with a discussion of 
Freedom. This is not a freedom from 
something, as we often understand 
the word, but a freedom to do some- 
thing, to make a choice in any situa- 
tion. This freedom of choice “is the 
very means of our communion and 
partnership with God,” for on the 
right choice, our living in God’s 
Kingdom depends. The freedom 
which we hold has its limitations. 
We are limited by what we are in the 
culture in which we live; we are 
limited by our incomplete knowl- 
edge of any situation, always being 
prepared to correct our choices in 
the light of fuller knowledge. We are 
limited by our own sinful nature. 
None of this, however, alters the fact 
that our choices are real and shape 
the course of our lives. 

Christian freedom does not imply a 
sense of complete liberty, but of deep © 
obligation, of personal responsibil- 
ity, both to God and to ourselves as 
His creatures. Our human freedom 
at best is tainted. This we have 
learned from personal experience. 
How often we “know” a better way 
than the one we “follow”! At this 
point the Christian idea of redemp- 
tion, the restoration of all things in 
Christ, comes in. Freedom is a “pre- 
dicament” Bishop Bayne says, but 
God does not leave us here. Our 
Lord becomes the way of man’s re- 
turn to that service of God which is 
our “Perfect freedom in Christ.” His 
obedience, His offering, is summed 
up once and for all in his reigning 
“from the cross.” 

The second section of the book 
deals with the very workaday mat- 
ters: the means of Christian living. 
Prayer is the method which comes to 
the Christian’s mind at once and 
Bishop Bayne deals clearly with 
prayer along the traditional lines of 
petition, intercession, praise, thanks- 
giving, penitence, and meditation, 
stressing in each case that we are in- ' 
volved in an active articulate search 
for God’s will. 

The second matter discussed is 
fasting, as a necessary part of the 
Christian life, in the discipline of 
the body. Calling for a rule of life 
as the basis for our fasting, Bishop 

continued on page 31 
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Hearty Instant Postum is easy on your heart 


As you read about the damaging effects of 
tension and the importance of sleep, don’t 
you often wonder ‘Can drinking so much 
coffee be good for me?” 

Perhaps your physician will say ‘“‘no” 
.-if you’ve been sleeping poorly, if you’re 


more irritable than usual, if you’re tired 
most of the time. And none of this is good 
for you, your family or your heart. 

But Postum is 100% coffee-free—won’t 
keep you awake or irritate your system. 
And Postum tastes so good, too. 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product 
of General Foods 
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YOUR CHURCH 
IN THE NEWS 


| 


Two memorial windows honoring 

Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mayor of New York, 
1934-1945, have been dedicated 

at Christ Church, Riverdale, 

his former parish church, 

the gift of the 

LaGuardia Memorial Association. 

One depicts St. Francis (above), a saint 
who typifies humanitarian qualities, 

the other St. Michael, the winged warrior, 
because of his early career as an aviator. 


The first Alaskan Eskimo to receive Holy Orders, 
Milton Swan was ordained this spring 

to the perpetual diaconate. 

He will continue to serve 

the Church of the Epiphany, Kivalina, 

where he has been a lay reader for twenty years. 


Less than an hour’s drive from Miami Beach, Fla., 

where General Convention will meet, October 5-17, 

the Sacrament is administered 

to migrant laborers. 

The Rey. Arnold R. Verduin, vicar of St. Faith’s, Perrine, jaan seme 

conducts services for West Indian Anglicans in their labor camp barracks. ° 
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The Rey. James F. Hopewell, of the Cuttington College faculty, 
Suakoko, Liberia, explains black tape and 
mysterious markings on enormous map of Africa, an aid to 
the preparation of his doctors’ dissertation on the Movement of 
Islam in West Africa, 
to the Rey. Richard Merritt, who is studying 
group life and Christian education in the Sei Ko Kwai 
before returning to his post in Tokyo. 
Both missionaries on furlough are taking graduate study at 
Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
under National Council Scholarships. | 


The Brazen Serpent by Sadao Watanabe 

won first prize at an exhibition of contemporary Japanese prints 

held at St. James’ Church, New York City, in May, 

co-sponsored by St. James’ Seldon Russell Art Fund and the Japan Society. 
Sale of prints helped raise funds for scholarships 

at church schools and colleges in Japan. 


Dick Doty 
Warner E. Allen, son of 

the Rey. and Mrs. Albert Allen of St. Mark’s, 
Hood River, Ore., receives the 

God and Country Award, 

a medal given to 

Boy Scouts who have made 

extraordinary effort in their 

duty to God and Country through service 

to their Church. 

The requirements for the award, 

a program of Christian study, worship, 


: . | | 
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Record Book for a Boy Scout 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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The Church and the Aging 


5 VERY week Time Magazine 
prints a column called Miscellany, 
a collection of striking little oddi- 
ties gleaned from the nation’s news- 
papers. In the issue dated March 31, 
1958, Miscellany quotes: 


In Rochester, Wardwill and Herbert 
Benzing, 74 and 76, gathered to celebrate 
brother Joseph’s 90th birthday, postponed 
the party until evening because brother 
Albert, 86, could not take the day off from 
work. 


At the moment that Time was 
being stuffed into its subscribers 
mailboxes, thirty Episcopal priests, 
social workers, gerontologists, and 
economists were at Seabury House 
in Greenwich, Conn., winding up a 
conference on the problems of the 
aging and the aging as problems. 
Albert Benzing is apparently not one 
of the problems, but it is a signifi- 
cant footnote to both the conference 
theme and our culture that an item 
about an eighty-six-year-old still val- 
uable enough to his employers that 
he would be missed if he took off 
a day made the oddities column of 
a national magazine. 

In the year 1800 aging wasn’t 
much of a problem, for almost no- 
body was doing it. The average life- 
span was under thirty-five years, and 
if you had the kind of iron consti- 
tution that resisted illness and man- 
aged to chalk up your Biblical three- 
score years and ten, you were re- 


® The first of two articles on the aging, 
presents some of their problems, the second 
to appear next month will describe the 
Church’s program for the aging. 
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By Julia Remine Piggin 


spected. both as a curiosity and a 
source of valuable knowledge. In a 
relatively static, | predominantly 
rural, agricultural society, old people 
were the Dr. Spocks, the Kinsey re- 
ports, the Sigmund Freuds and the 
do-it-yourself handbooks of their 
time, 

By 1900 general health and sani- 
tary conditions had improved drama- 
tically, and they were reflected in 
the life expectancy figures. People 
could plan on living about forty- 
seven years. And medical scientists 
were tirelessly and brilliantly at 
work, developing new drugs, beating 
down killer diseases. Today, stuffed 
with sulfa, penicillin, insulin, fresh 
vegetables and vitamins, bathed 
daily, antisepticized, vaccinated and 
immunized, Americans have almost 
caught up with the Bible. The aver- 
age life expectancy in the United 
States is sixty-nine years, the number 
of people who live beyond it is in- 
creasing with startling rapidity. 

By 1975 twelve per cent of all 
Americans will be sixty-five or over. 
They will be caught in a paradox. 
The society with the highest per- 
centage of older people in history 
is the one that places the highest 
premium on youth of any in history. 
Part of this attitude can be traced 
to technological strides, which have 
made the prized know-how of one 
generation laughably old-fashioned 
in the next, part of it to the peculiar 
psychology of —twentieth-century 
western culture. Whatever its back- 
ground, the compulsory retirement 


age—usually about sixty-five—is an 


almost universal rule. Already there 


are more retired men and women in 
the United States than there are Ne- 
groes, almost as many as there are 
Episcopalians, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians combined. And, be- 
cause they share specific, common 
problems, the aging must be re- 
garded as a minority group whose 
existence cannot be ignored by the 
community. To the Church, of 
course, each of them is something 
more than a member of a minority. 
He is a child of God, individually 
precious, whose problems are the 
problems of the entire Christian 
family. 

What are these problems? Like the 
problems of all people, they fall 
into three broad categories: Eco- 
nomic, physical, and psychological. 
But there are differences peculiarly 
equated with age. Let’s look at the 
lives of some senior citizens whose 
actual names are on FortTu’s mailing 
list, and whose stories illustrate some 
typical difficulties: 


J OHN WOOLTHORN is seventy. 
Five years ago his firm gave him 
a farewell dinner, a gold desk set, 
a hearty “Drop in and see us when- 
ever you get a chance,” and a pen- 
sion that represented about half 
his salary. A relaxed, well-integrated 
man, John had found satisfaction in 
his job for thirty years, but had iden- 
tified as strongly with his home and 
a selection of outside interests. After 
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Church Photograph Contest 


Fruitful years or frustrating? 


By 1975 twelve per cent of all Americans will be over sixty-five. 
Whether their lives are rewarding or wretched will reflect 


five years of retirement, he can say, 
“It gets better every day.” 

In good general health, friendly 
with their neighbors, interested in 
community activities and _ gossip, 
within visiting distance of relatives, 
John and Bertha, his wife, keep 
alert mentally via two thoroughly 
read and discussed daily newspapers, 
watch television, manage to get hold 
of most of the current best-selling 
books. John has taught himself to 
be a competent do-it-yourselfer, and 
his wife has found so many ways to 
put his papering, painting, uphol- 
stering, and carpentering talents to 
work that he has jokingly threatened 
to picket the house with a sign de- 
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on the entire community. 


claring “Mrs. Woolthorn unfair to 
labor.” John serves on committees 
for his lodge and veterans organiza- 
tion, cultivates a flower garden, and, 
minus the sign, takes a two-mile 
daily walk to work up an appetite 
for the imaginative, well-cooked 
meals Bertha prepares in the old- 
fashioned, time-consuming manner. 

But though they seem to have a 
blueprint for a successful retirement, 
the Woolthorns’ life is shadowed by 
one of the most common problems 
of people in their age-bracket. It is 
the fixed income that does not rise 
with the cost of living. John’s pen- 
sion is augmented by Social Security 
benefits, but the amount is just what 


it was five years ago. Already, as 
prices spiraled, the Woolthorns have 
given up their car, stopped going to 
more than a movie a year, cancelled 
plans for trips they had hoped to 
take. And, they are apprehensive 
about the future. What would hap- 
pen if either of them came down 
with a serious illness—their income 
meets their present needs, but would 
not stretch to cover prolonged medi- 
cal care. What will happen if Bertha, 
like the majority of American 
women, outlives her husband—his 
pension will last only his lifetime, 
and Social Security alone will not 
enable her to maintain their home. 
Or, even if they live on together into 
advanced old age, what will happen 
when John is no longer able to 
shovel snow, make _ repairs—such 
services cost money, and the Wool- 
thorns will not have it. Their one 
son is a newspaperman, who, like 
the children of a majority of Ameri- 
can families, lives, in adulthood, far 
from his hometown—the Woolthorns 
know it would be a sharp sacrifice 
for him, and for his wife, to help 
them. Their days are unhurried, 
comfortably full and peaceful—if 
they push back these fears. 

A few blocks away, where the 
homes grow more pretentious, Ulys- 
ses Birdham, sixty-eight, is finding 
retirement neither pleasant nor 
peaceful. General manager of an 
electrical equipment plant, Ulysses 
thought of himself as his employees 
thought of him—‘the boss.” He 

continued on next page 
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Bridge in the sun fills hours for senior citizens who 
have elected to spend their retirement in the South 


bumped into the compulsory retire- 
ment age with a painful thud— 
overnight “the boss’ was gone, and 
in his place was a meaningless old 
man with nothing to do. Gardening, 
painting, reading seem trivial pot- 
boilers to Ulysses, accustomed to 
daily decisions affecting an industry 
and the lives of hundreds. His wife 
calls him ‘“‘a caged bear,” and _ his 
restlessness is beginning to wear on 
her nerves. He has begun to lose 
weight, to develop aches and pains 
his doctor cannot identify. His pen- 
sion and savings are ample—but the 
decrease in his monthly check is just 
one more reminder that his life, 
measured in terms of production, is 
over. 


Ar seventy-five, Perdita Cross is 
alone. She lives in a cramped, fur- 
nished room, heats her canned meals 
on a two-burner hot plate, washes 
the dishes in water carried from a 
community bath room. Childless, 
Perdita outlived her self-employed 
husband, who left her with neither 
savings nor Social Security. She has 


had to swallow her pride and apply 
for public assistance—but she man- 
ages well on the small check it pro- 
vides. Most of her friends are gone— 
the few she has left live either with 
children or their husbands, and she 
is sensitive enough to space her visits 
and not “wear out her welcome.” 
After Perdita cleans her room in the 
morning she goes to the ‘park if the 
weather is good, sits in the sun, ex- 
changes a rusty-voiced word with an 
occasional curious child who drifts 
momentarily away from his play- 
mates. In winter, if icy steps and 
streets do not keep her in her room, 
she goes to the public library, leafs 
through the magazines she cannot 
afford to buy, takes home a novel 
now and then, though her eyesight 
is growing dimmer and she finds it 
hard to concentrate for very long. 
But Perdita does not complain about 
her life. She has no one to complain 
to. 

One of her friends, another widow, 
seventy-two-year old Martha Lopes, 
has been partially paralyzed by a 
stroke for several years. Her grand- 
children consider her a wonderful 
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and important person, sitting in her 
chair, never too busy or too tired to 
play with them, but she cannot think 
of herself that way. Martha’s daugh- 
ter and her husband are patient and 
responsible, but their dream of a 
house in the suburbs must be de- 
ferred until Martha is gone—the 
house they want will not accommo- 
date an elderly invalid. The Social 
Security Martha inherited from her 
husband covers her modest living 
expenses, but the only nursing home 
available would charge $100 a week 
—an impossibility. Martha tries to 
be cheerful, to keep the children 
occupied while her daughter does 
her housework—but she is beginning 
to live more and more in the past 
when she was the active, useful 
young mother. 


Fa Charles Condingford worry- 
ing and remembering is over. Nearly 
ninety, he is wrapped in a grey mist 
of senility, rousing to say an occa- 
sional incoherent word, whimpering 
only when incontinence makes him 
uncomfortable. Charles’ family could 
afford to send him to a nursing 
home, but they feel that taking care 
of him is their duty, guilt over- 
whelms them at the very thought of 
“putting father away.’’ Yet, as they 
perform the tasks that must be done, 
their respect and love is changing 
into annoyance and even disgust, 
their life-long picture of a fine, con- 
siderate father is drowning in the 
present reality of a babbling, odor- 
ous old man who does not die. 
Gwendolyn Happenwall, seventy- 
one, is well-to-do, mother of a suc- 
cessful, sophisticated family scattered 
all over the country, cultivated, in- 
telligent, widely-traveled. But Gwen- 
dolyn cannot accept the facts of 
aging life. She is still a beautiful 
woman—but with white hair! She is 
slender—but her doctor says “No 
more tennis!” There are wrinkles 
around her eyes, and last time she 
bought a dinner dress the sales- 
woman suggested delicately that— 
perhaps a higher neckline? It is grow- 
ing a little difficult to catch precisely 
what people are saying—but a hear- 
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ing aid! Men still pay her compli- 
ments—but their eyes stray to her 
budding granddaughters! To Gwen- 
dolyn the charm, the poise, the gra- 
ciousness, the knowledge she has 
spent seventy-one years acquiring do 
not make up for one of the brown 
spots on her hands. 


hes: for, and about each of these 
people the Church has something to 
say. What it must say loudest, to each 
of them, is ‘““Welcome.’’ When dwin- 
dling income forces them to cut 
down on their pledges, buy fewer 
new clothes, when graying hair, sag- 
ging skin and bent bodies make 
them feel unattractive physically, 
older people often shrink from ap- 
pearing in congregations of the vig- 
orous, fashionably dressed sons and 
daughters of their friends. Both 
clergy and laity need to take special 
care to let them know that, as far 
as the Church is concerned, nothing 
has changed. They are still fully- 
accepted and acceptable members of 
the family of God, each with a con- 
tribution to make that only he can. 

Welcome can be expressed, too, 
in some wordless, tangible ways. 
Most older people grow hard of 
hearing, slower in their responses. A 
sermon preached at a stronger pitch, 
a celebration paced a little more de- 
liberately can make the difference 
betwen a meaningful hour of wor- 
ship and a frustrating jumble of con- 
fusing sound. 

An invalid like Martha Lopes, 
who can only shuffle on the arm of 
a daughter or son-in-law, may be 
forced to give up going to church 
altogether—or submit to the atten- 
tion-attracting humiliation of being 
carried—when the nave is accessible 
only by a steep flight of steps. Just 
one entrance approachable by a 
ramp would make it possible for 
Martha to attend services regularly 
again. And, when new hymnals and 
prayer books are ordered, the com- 
mittee might remember that older 
people like Perdita Cross cannot read 
the tiny type of the standard editions 
—larger print would give Perdita a 
chance to sing and follow the Gospel 


again. Older people can be reassured, 
too, that kneeling is not an essential 
part of prayer, that any priest is 
happy to administer Communion to 
them standing or sitting if they can- 
not assume the usual position. 

A prominent Churchman has 
taken the stump for people like the 
Woolthorns, whose problem is 
chiefly economic. 

G. Warfield Hobbs, a vice presi- 
dent of the First National City Bank 
of New York, is chairman of the 
National Committee on the Aging. 
With funds from the Ford Founda- 
tion, the Committee has made care- 
ful studies of economic problems 
among older people, and Mr. Hobbs 
urges the Church to use its influence 
to put across the measures he rec- 
ommends. One of them is that Social 
Security payments be scaled to the 
cost of living index, the benefits ris- 
ing and falling with the national cost 
of living. Another is that benefits be 
extended to provide for medical ex- 
penses of persons sixty-five and over. 
A third recommendation is eliminat- 
ing the limitation of earnings of 
Social Security recipients to $100 a 
month, a law which keeps many cap- 
able older people from jobs which 
would support them adequately and 
occupy their time. Mr. Hobbs sug- 
gests that benefits might be decreased 
if Social Security recipients earned 
over the $100 limit, but never cut 
less than fifty per cent. He urges, 
too, that Social Security coverage be 
extended to all persons over sixty- 
five—even women like Perdita Cross 
who have not worked and contrib- 
uted to the program. Then, public 
assistance for the aged, with its taste 
of charity and its in-the-long-run 
higher administration costs could 
disappear. 

To men like Ulysses Birdham, 
and women like Gwendolyn Hap- 
penwall, who have not accepted their 
new roles; to the loneliness of Per- 
dita Cross; to the guilt of the Con- 
dingfords and the dilemma of 
Martha Lopes, the Church has other 
answers. In the next issue of ForTH 
the widespread, specific work of the 
Church among the aged will be de- 
scribed, 
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Assembly in Africa 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL MEETS IN GHANA 


CELEBRATED the midnight 
Christmas Eucharist in the ancient 
Church of Stoke d’Abernon near our 
home in Surrey and two days later, 
still within the Christmas feast, I was 
worshipping with Africans and those 
of many other races in the chapel of 
Akuafo Hall in University College 
of Ghana. The International Mis- 
sionary Council assembly, successor 
to such great gatherings as those at 
Jerusalem, 1928, Madras, 1938, and 
Whitby, 1946, was meeting for the 
first time in Africa. It was fitting that 
it should be held in Ghana (ForTn, 
January, page 14), the youngest Afri- 
can nation, but one whose Church 
history can be dated to the time be- 
fore Columbus discovered the New 
World. 

Indeed, Columbus himself may 
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have been on the Portugese expedi- 
tion which built the first fortress on 
this coast at Elmina in 1484, and 
you can see all along this “golden 
shore” the white castles built by sub- 
sequent traders. Their dungeons are 
grim reminders of the slave trade; 
but in Cape Coast Castle I saw the 
record of a new dawn, for there is 
the grave of the Rev. Philip 
Quaque, first African Anglican 
priest whose pioneer ministry began 
in 1765. Some of his descendants, 
members of the Anglican Diocese of 
Accra hold high office in the new 
Ghana government. 

Delegates to the Assembly came 
from thirty different national or re- 
gional Christian Councils, and there 
was a considerable number of con- 
sultants and observers. At the garden 


IMC invited representatives of local Ghana 
churches to participate in outdoor service spon- 
sored by National Christian Council 


party in the splendid University Col- 
lege precincts many of the visitors 
wore national costume. The Indians, 
the Burmese, the Indonesians, and 
the Filipinos together made a color- 
ful scene, but our hosts in their bril- 
liant toga-like robes of woven “kente 
cloth” outshone us all. The Prime 
Minister, Dr. Kwame ’Nkrumah, 
wearing a blue and gold robe ad- 
dressed the assembly in very cordial 
terms, paying tribute to early mis- 
sionaries who had so often given 
their lives for the country in the 
Master’s service. He made it quite 
clear that he spoke as a Christian 


e@ Mr. BAKER is Secretary General of the 
Church Assembly: Overseas Council in 
London. 
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_ and one who wished to see Ghana 
- become a Christian land. 

The Anglican Communion was 
quite well represented at Ghana, 
though it will be remembered that 
delegates to I.M.C. Assemblies do 
not come from Churches but from 
Councils. In addition to the Rt. Rev. 
John B. Bentley, Vice President of 
the National Council of the Episco- 
pal Church and Director of the 
Overseas Department, whom I was 


ANGLICAN BISHOP of Central Tanganyika, 
the Rt. Rey. Alfred Stanway, chats informally 
with IMC delegate from Ceylon 


delighted to meet again, there were 
the Bishop of Manchester, Vice 
Chairman of the I.M.C., the Bishop 
of Bradford, Chairman of the 
United Bible Societies, Bishop Stan- 
way of Central Tanganyika, who is 
Australian, the Rt. Rev. Eric Trapp, 
formerly of Zululand and now Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the Rt. 
Rev. Chandu Ray, Assistant Bishop 
of Lahore in Pakistan, and the Rt. 
Rev. Stephen Neill, whose writings 
have done so much to stimulate mis- 
sionary thinking. 

There were clergy and lay people, 
too, from Kenya, South Africa, 
Tanganyika, Iran, Jerusalem, and 
the United Kingdom. A welcome 
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GHANA CHURCHMEN converse with Dr. McK 


ae 


ay. Left to right are Kwame ‘Nkrumah, Prime 


Minister, the Rey. Peter Dagadu, Secretary of the Ghana National Christian Council and Christian 
Baeta, an IMC vice chairman and professor at University College near Accra, host to assembly 


visitor was the Rev. Boling Robert- 
son of Liberia. We met together one 
afternoon with the Rt. Rev. Richard 
Roseveare, Bishop of Accra, and 
spent some time talking over com- 
mon problems of Anglican mission- 
ary policy. 

The assembly began each morning 
with devotions led by the Rev. 
Christian Baeta, an outstanding 
leader in the Ghana Christian Coun- 
cil and one of the University College 
chaplains. These were followed by a 
session of Bible Study which were 
for me among the most rewarding 
periods of our time together. The 
Rev. Philip Potter from the West 
Indies gave a remarkable and mov- 
ing exposition of St. John’s Gospel 


PLENARY SESSION is presided over by the Rey. John McKay, president of Princeton Theological 


based on the Risen Lord’s commis- 
sion to the disciples. ““The Church,” 
he said, “like the disciples, too often 
meets behind closed doors for fear. 
We have the evidence of the Resur- 
rection yet we remain afraid, trying 
to keep the Church confined in well- 
marked boundaries.” 

A second series of Bible readings 
on Ephesians from Dr. Paul Devan- 
andan of the Church of South India 
was no less stimulating. He dwelt 
on the fullness of Christ and re- 
minded us that what the Church 
proclaims and expects is not only in 
the future but here and now “a 
commonwealth in which all have the 
rank of free citizens.” 


continued on page 27 


Seminary, honorary chairman. The Rt. Rey. Lesslie Newbigin, Bishop of Madurai-Ramned in the 
Church of South India is the new chairman of the International Missionary Council. 
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In Leningrad’s 

Revolution Square 
bordered by Winter Palace 
of Tzars, 

the Rey. Philip T. Zabriskie 
talks with interpreter 

who is associated with 

the Soviet Committee of 
Youth Organizations 


A Visit to the Soviet Union 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES ARRANGE STUDENT EXCHANGE 


A U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. student ex- 
change program will send thirty-six 
American students to the Soviet 
Union this summer and bring twenty 
Soviet students to the United States. 
The American side of the exchange 
is sponsored by the United Student 
Christian Council, the national ecu- 
menical student organization known 
as USCC, the YMCA and YWCA, 
the Experiment in International 
Living, and the Lisle Fellowship. 
John Bowman, director of the 
Council of Student Travel which is 
handling the arrangements, John 
Wallace, vice president of the Expe- 
riment, Ralph Fisher, an assistant 
professor of Russian history at Yale 
University, and myself as chairman 
of the USCC executive committee, 
spent two weeks in the Soviet Union 
this spring to complete negotiations. 
The only medium through which 
any Soviet youth or student group 
can deal with the outside world is 
the Soviet Committee on Youth Or- 
ganization, controlled by the Young 


e MR. ZABRISKIE is Executive Secretary of the 
National Council’s College Work Division. 
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Communist League known as Kom- 
somol which is made up of students 
and young workers between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-six. This is 
an extremely powerful and impor- 
tant segment of Soviet society, and 
its leaders are very important people 
to the Communist Party and to the 
whole Soviet Union. Komsomol is 
the training ground for young Rus- 
sians and future Party leaders. 

We spent part of our time negoti- 
ating with the Soviet Youth leaders, 
long steady sessions generally four 
hours each without a break of any 
kind. The rest of our time was fully 
scheduled morning to night with 
sightseeing, visits to universities, fac- 
tories, museums, youth centers, stu- 
dent gatherings, the ballet, “palaces 
of culture” and schools. Besides visit- 
ing Moscow, we spent a few days in 
the beautiful city of Leningrad and 
a few days in Stalingrad, a city which 
is rebuilding from utter ruin. Ninety 
per cent of the buildings were de- 


stroyed in the war. We were con- 
stantly accompanied by a young 
Komsomol representative and a 
Russian interpreter, and at every 
stop we were greeted by smaller or 
larger delegations, guides, and hosts. 
Our relative solitude during the last 
few days in Moscow was no small 
relief. On the other hand, our many 
hosts were kind, eager, and more 
than generous with hospitality and 
arrangements. 

Ralph Fisher, who was our inter- 
preter, will lead the student group 
this summer, Each of the four par- 
ticipating organizations will send 
nine students and one leader, a total 
of forty-one persons who will spend 
thirty-nine days in the U.S.S.R. and 
a few additional days in Poland. The 
whole group will be in Moscow for 
eight or nine days, then will divide 
into four parts and go to different 
parts of the Soviet Union—one in the 
Moscow-Leningrad-Kiev area, one in 
the Stalingrad-Rostov region; one in 
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Brevan and Tifus which is Armenia 
and Georgia, and the last probably 
in the region of ‘Tashkent and Sam- 
arkand in Central Asia near Af- 
ghanistan. 

For three and a half weeks each 
group will travel in the area, visit 
student and youth centers, factories, 
farms, and will spend at least ten 
days in student vacation camps or 
sport camps with a group of their 
Soviet contemporaries. This will be 
the best opportunity in the entire 
summer to get to know Russian stu- 
dents personally and well. The four 
groups will reassemble in Moscow 
for the last few days and then start 
west and home. 

The Soviets, on their part, have 
chosen to send only twenty students 
to the U.S.A. We talked some about 
their itinerary, but this was to be 
finally negotiated when a _ Soviet 
team visited the United States in 
May. They seem to be more cautious 
about their students here than about 
ours there and asked quite strongly 
that we not schedule their students 
to stay in American homes. Univer- 
sity dormitories or hostels are fine, 
but not homes, nor did they offer to 
accept the suggestion that American 
students spend time in Soviet homes. 

Apart from this reluctance, they 
seemed genuinely interested in the 
exchange. Certainly all the students 
we met were interested in it. They 
are very curious about American stu- 
dent life and I think genuinely eager 
for the chance to know our students 
face to face. It is a real opportunity 
for human contact. One cannot know 
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at all whether it will ever accom- 
plish anything in terms of major 
international problems, but in hu- 
man terms it could accomplish a 
great deal. 

It is important and significant that 
there will be Christians, leaders of 
student Christian movements, in the 
American group going to the Soviet 
Union. So far as most Soviet students 
are concerned, Christians are strange 
people. I visited two seminaries, one 
in Leningrad and one in Moscow, 
and of course I saw young Christians 
there. ‘They do not go to the univer- 
sities, however, but receive all their 
higher education in the eight years 
at the theological academies. Apart 
from these, I met no young Chris- 
tlans. 


Our hosts and the many students 
with whom we talked seem oblivious 
to Christianity. ‘They are anti- 
Christian, professed atheists, but they 
are not antagonistic toward the 
Church. It is too remote. I went to 
Church on each of the two Sundays 
I was in Russia, once in Moscow, 
and once in Stalingrad. It took a 
great deal of insistence each time 
and usually disrupted the program 
planned for the day. Each time I 
was accompanied by a Soviet stu- 
dent, and two others accompanied 
me to the seminaries. Not one of 
these students had the faintest idea 
of what the Christian faith is. Two 
had never been in a church before. 
None of them had ever known a 
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U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. negotiating teams 
plan summer student exchange. 
Left to right: 

the author; 

John Bowman, director of 

the Council on Student Travel; 
Raafo Saako, Soviet team member; 
Ralph Fisher, who will 

lead the U.S. student exchange group; 
Vladimir Popov, vice chairman, 
Soviet Committee 

on Youth Organizations; 

John Wallace, vice president 

of the Experiment 

in International Living 


U.S. visitors 

file through library 

of University of Leningrad. 

Mr. Zabriskie also visited 

factories, museums, ballet theaters, 
and theological seminaries 
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Judith Andriana Beaulieu, West Suffield, Conn. 
Second prize, 14-17 years 


Four Poster Contest Entrants 


Win Trip to New York City 2 zl 


AR sights of the city, new food, and arti 
new friends gave the four Church School _—_ She 
Poster Contest winners four fun-filled at 

days in New York last month. Visiting for 
the United Nations at left are Larry Eif- T 
ert, Springfield, Ill., Wendy Ann Wat- = Off 
kins, El Verano, Calif., Susan Milton, you 
Winston-Salem, N.C., and Judith Andri- age 
ana Beaulieu, West Suffield, Conn. The tee! 
prizewinners also toured the RCA Build- dre 
ing, the Empire State Building, the ject 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and to k 
National Council headquarters. They tric 
dined Japanese style at the Saito restau- _— Jap 
rant, maneuvering chopsticks under the = An 
tutelage of Wendy who lived in Japan Fai 
for a year. They ate at their first auto- —_- Exe 
mat, went to the circus, and attended the Col 
Japanese art exhibit at St. James’ Church ati 
(see page 7). As a gift to their parents, con 
the children’s portraits were sketched by _assi 
Camilla McRoberts, professional portrait — bav 


Gin Briggs 
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Larry Ejifert, Springfield, Ill. 
First prize, 11-13 years 


siding Bishop and Mrs. 
osts to the prizewinners 
use, Greenwich, Conn., 
eir last evening together. 
yurch School Missionary 
Contest was open to all 
n church schools in two 
en to thirteen, and four- 
n. More than seven hun- 
‘e submitted on the sub- 
ing which is to be used 
2s in the Missionary Dis- 
and church schools in 
nel of judges included 
rtist and illustrator from 
he Rev. John G. Harrell, 
tary of the National 
on of Audio-Visual Edu- 
C. Houston, New York 
st, Sally M. Humason, 
of Fortu, and Lou Nie- 
hia printing executive. 
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HELP OTHERS 
’ FIND THE WAY 


Janet Susan Milton, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
First prize, 14-17 years 


Wendy Ann Watkins, El Verano, Calif. 
Second prize, 11-13 years 


EPISCOPAL 


SEND 
OUT 
‘CHURCH | THY 
LIGHT 


CHURC 


SCHOOLS ; i 


posters continued on next page 
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POSTER CONTEST WINNERS continued 


James Hampton Bird III, Norfolk, Va. Christine Ives, Rochester, N.Y. 
Honorable Mention, 11-13 years Honorable Mention, 14-17 years 


Theodore Nick, Jr., Severna Park, Md. Tiia Pustroem, Greystone Park, N.J. 
Honorable Mention, 11-13 years Honorable Mention, 14-17 years 


James Percival Ryon, Waldorf, Md. Richard Lee MacGregory, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Honorable Mention, 14-17 years Honorable Mention, 11-13 years 
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European 


Game for a crown is played by intent-faced 
Althea Gibson, using her legendary, wicked, forehand stroke 


N May, 1956, two young women 
stood side by side before a cheering 
crowd at Wimbledon, England. In 
age they were only a year apart. Both 
were members of the Anglican Com- 
munion. And both were queens. 
Elizabeth of Windsor had worn her 
crown for three years. The heavy, 
embossed gold plate she handed that 
day to Althea Gibson was equivalent 
to a crown in the world of tennis. 

They had = approached _ their 
crowns by routes as diverse as any 
on earth. While Elizabeth was study- 
ing in her throne-shadowed class- 
room at Windsor Castle, Althea Gib- 
son was a blue-jeaned tomboy on the 
streets of Harlem, playing a wicked 
brand of tennis with a wooden pad- 
dle that nobody could have confused 
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with a sceptre. But queens are 
queens by the grace of God, pre- 
destined to discovery. 

Bandleader Buddy Walker would 
have laughed loud and long at the 
notion of himself as an avant-courier. 
3usiness for musicians was so bad in 
just-post-Depression Harlem that he 
was keeping body and soul together 
with a job as a playground instructor 
for the Police Athletic League. As- 
signed to the roped-off play street 
where twelve-year-old Althea Gibson 
spent most of her waking hours, Mr. 
Walker watched her wielding her 
wooden paddle and prodded her into 
the city-wide paddle tennis tourna- 
ment. It was the first skirmish in the 
battle for the throne, and Althea 
won it handily. 


Churchmen in the News 


Courts, Crowns, 


And Songs 


She aroused so much comment 
that Mr. Walker began to suspect 
that he might be a queenmaker. He 
equipped the leggy youngster with 
a cheap tennis racket—this one with 
strings—took her to a public court 
and persuaded some of his friends 
to trade volleys with her. In a few 
minutes the surrounding courts emp- 
tied while everybody watched solid, 
adult tennis players getting a sound 
trouncing from an untrained pre- 
teenager. One of the watchers was 
a member of the Cosmopolitan Ten- 
nis Club, a choosy Negro organiza- 
tion coached by one-armed Fred 
Johnson, doubles champion of Nas- 
sau in the Bahamas. Mr. Johnson 
heard about Althea that afternoon, 

continued on page 25 
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TENTS and trailers replace traditional hogans when Indian comes in contact 
with white man’s world, desert-driven to seek manual labor in Farmington. 


ST. LUKE’S, Carson Post, parish dinner draws Navajos from great distances. 
Below, youth on summer service project refurbish San Juan Mission cottage. 
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R OUGH and _ weather-worn is 
Navajo country, a land of too much 
sun, too little rain. At the foot of 
the San Juan Indian Mission, Far- 
mington, New Mexico, runs the San 
Juan River, cutting a green swath 
through the desert. Despite this oasis 
and a few trees struggling in the 
shade of the buildings, the San Juan 
Mission is desert-encircled, desolate. 
Behind it rises a few barren hills, 
far to the north can be seen the snow- 
crested peaks of Colorado, elsewhere 
is nothing but sun-dried, sage-brush- 
spotted, mesa-studded plateau. Here 
dust storms flourish and a whole 
month’s rain may come in one vio- 
lent thunderstorm. ‘Temperatures 
range from winter sub-zeros to sum- 
mer highs well above one hundred. 

A few miles beyond the San Juan 
Mission begins the Navajo Indian 
Reservation, as extreme in climate 
as it is in size—sixteen million arid 
acres in northwest New Mexico, 
northeast Arizona, and the fringe 
of Utah. Isolation has kept the 
Navajo apart from the white man’s 
world. In the traditional hogan he 
lives as his father lived, shepherding 
his scraggly sheep, eking a mere exist- 
ence from the eroded earth. The 
Navajos’ hopes for the future hardly 
match the brightness of their rugs, 
worth five cents an hour in terms of 
time, or the turquoise and silver 
jewelry which must be pawned to 
buy food if hunger forces too many 
inroads into the already sparse sheep 
herds. The desert offers little to the 
sheep that graze it, less to the Navajo 
people. 

Between the San Juan Mission and 
the river a few Indian families have 
set up camps. In the vicinity of 
Farmington a thousand trailers and 
tent homes house many more. Off 
the drought-doomed desert they have 
come to pick fruit or vegetables in 
irrigation projects, to work for 
uranium prospectors, to do any 
manual labor that is offered to them. 

Farmington is having a hard time 
absorbing the Indian, and the In- 
dian is having a hard time adjusting 
to the white man’s ways. Juvenile 
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delinquency, parental delinquency, 
alcoholism are on the increase. In 
one day if seventy people are jailed 
on charges due to drunkenness, 
sixty may be Navajos. At night the 
Farmington police arouse the mis- 
sion superintendent to fetch a small 
child from the side of his parents, 
sprawled senseless by the roadside of 
the railroad tracks. The parents are 
sent to jail where the county nurse 


Monkmeyer 


NAVAJO is largest and fastest growing Indian tribe in United States, today ten times its size 
when conquered by Custer. Most Navajos live isolated lives, seek livelihoods tending sheep. 


Comfort to Waste Places 


DESERT-ENCIRCLED SAN JUAN MISSION IS BOTH HOSPITAL AND CHURCH 


pumps out their stomachs, the child 
is sheltered at the mission vicarage, 
or if still in diapers, at the mission 
hospital. Next week, next day, the 
story repeats itself. 

To these Indians who seek but do 
not find a better way of life, and to 
those who remain deep in the desert, 
the San Juan Indian Mission offers 
a two-fold ministry: medicine and 
the message of Christ. To its hospital 
doors come six hundred bed patients 
and a thousand clinic cases a year, its 
pastoral work reaches two thousand 
people. 

Begun as a Methodist mission and 
transferred to the Episcopal Church 
in 1917, the San Juan Mission Hos- 
pital was constructed in 1922. Built 
to accommodate twenty patients, it 
often cares for forty. No Indian who 
travels two hundred miles expecting 
kindness and help can be turned 
away. During epidemics of diarrhea 
and dysentery among the children, 
cardboard boxes are employed as 
emergency bassinets, and the mission 
superintendent, the Rev. Eugene 
Botelho, tries his hand at operating 
the diaper-filled washing machine. 
For thirty years Dr. M. D. Moran, a 
Roman Catholic doctor, has served 
the hospital without pay, for twenty- 
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six years Jane Turnbull has nursed 
the patients, often working alone on 
call twenty-four hours a day. Today 
a second nurse has joined the staff. 

Thirteen doctors and two dentists 
used the hospital facilities last year, 
referring tonsillectomies and appen- 
dectomies, fractures, snakebites, 
burns—all the accidents of everyday 
living, as well as diseases ranging 
from heart ailments or epilepsy to 
tuberculosis, ever present among the 
undernourished Navajo. Not all pa- 
tients can pay, some bring rugs and 
vegetables to cover hospitalization, 
many take years to clear up a fifteen 
dollar bill. 

Although the Navajo death rate is 
high, the birth-rate is higher. From 
many tribes, from the Four Corner 
States come Indian women to have 
their children at the San Juan Mis- 
sion Hospital. A few years ago, a 
Navajo came many miles from Ari- 
zona to have her thirteenth child. 
Never before had she seen a white 
doctor or a hospital. Never before 
had she heard Christian prayers 
spoken in Navajo. Last year, when 
one of the woman’s daughters moved 
to the mission neighborhood, she 
asked a field worker about baptism, 

continued on page 29 


SUPERINTENDENT, the Rey. Eugene Botelho, 
baptizes patient from Shiprock 
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This is the second in a series of ar- 
ticles on the various types of the 
Church’s ministry to the campus. 
The first (March, page 10) described 
a university parish composed entirely 
of members of the academic com- 
munity with its own chaplain. Most 
college work, however, is done 
through regular parishes such as the 
Church of the Good Samaritan, 
Corvallis, Ore., the subject of these 
pages. Future articles will concern a 
Canterbury House at a Negro Col- 
lege, international students, and the 
Church’s mission to the commuter 
constituency of a subway college. 


By the Rev. Charles S. Neville 


Canterbury ice cream-freezing frolic 


Neer young people are away 
from home for the first time, making 
their own decisions and facing new 
ideas, the Church is a stabilizing fac- 
tor in their changing environment. 
Proclaiming the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ on every college and uni- 
versity campus is an imperative mis- 
sionary task today. It is a mission not 
only to Episcopal students—it is a 
mission to the unchurched on cam- 
pus and also to faculty and admin- 
istrators. 

It is both impractical and impos- 
sible to station an Episcopal chap- 
lain on every one of 1,800 college 


Town Meets Gown in Church 


BOTH CAMPUS AND COMMUNITY COMPRISE CORVALLIS PARISH 


campuses in the United States. It 
would take almost a quarter of the 
clergy to fill that many posts. And so, 
wherever possible, the Division of 
College Work and the National Col- 
lege Work Commission are assisting 
parishes to integrate neighboring col- 
lege communities to their total par- 
ish life. The assimilation of the cam- 
pus population into a parish has 
many advantages not inherent in a 
campus church, for when students 
and faculty sing in the local choir, 
teach in the neighborhood church 
school, and participate in the life 
and worship of the parish in the 
same manner as every other parish- 
ioner, the church is a more effective 
link with home. 

The Church of the Good Samari- 
tan near Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore., does a natural, nor- 
mal job of college work. The whole 
parish is organized to minister to the 
total campus with eyes open to the 
opportunity the college presents for 
the mission and message of Christ. 

Often the best missionaries on 
campus are the students themselves, 
the faculty, and the local parish- 
ioners. No sermon can speak the call 
to worship more clearly than the 
forty faculty personnel, including the 
dean of women, who worship regu- 
larly at the Church of the Good 
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Samaritan. Of the fourteen vestry- 
men who assemble each month to re- 
view the past and plan the future of 
the parish, six are members of the 
faculty or administrative staff of 
Oregon State. Four college profes- 
sors and two house mothers sing in 
the adult choir, faculty wives are on 
the church school staff, a student 
wife advises the Young People’s Fel- 
lowship, the women’s group has its 
share of college-related members. 

The whole work of the Church is 
demanded by a college congregation. 
One does not think of college work 
as a ministry to the sick, yet it is. 
Calling on the sick in the infirmary, 
the victims of automobile accidents 
or those undergoing surgery in the 
Good Samaritan Hospital, a diocesan 
institution and the only hospital in 
Corvallis, is a regular task of the 
two priests and one woman worker 
who make up the parish staff. For 
such a person as a student from 
India, with no family in this country, 
who had emergency surgery during 
vacation when his college friends 
were all away, the Church is a “god- 
send” to a sick and lonesome soul. 

One does not think of college work 
as a ministry to the poor, yet it is. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Goertz arrived 
in Corvallis with ambition and faith 
but no funds other than some GI 
benefits, soon exhausted. Both 
wanted a college education. John 
and his wife, Lorna, agreed to work 
as sexton. The parish gave them an 
apartment and an hourly wage. To- 
day they have both graduated and 
John is keeping his job as sexton 
while he continues at graduate 
school. The Church of the Good 
Samaritan feels fortunate to have a 
college graduate as sexton. One of 
John’s predecessors is today a very 
successful priest in the Diocese of 
Oregon. 

Every sacrament is used at the 
Church of the Good Samaritan, in- 
cluding ordination. Although Ore- 
gon State is not a liberal arts col- 
lege, recruiting for the ministry is 
more than a minor activity, and par- 
ish life offers stimulation to students 
with a latent vocation. Lay reading, 
church school teaching, program 
planning, study, and worship lead- 
ership give students a taste of the 
Church’s work. Six clergymen at 
work in the Diocese of Oregon are 
graduates of Oregon State, and four 
at work in other dioceses. Living and 
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worshipping in the parish today are 
three postulants, one an instructor in 
mechanical engineering. 

Beyond the requirements of regu- 
jar parish work within a congrega- 
tion of 750 Corvallis residents plus 
more than four hundred students, 
faculty, and college-related person- 
nel, the Church of the Good Samar- 
tan offers a specific program to fos- 
ter the cause of Christ on the college 
campus. A Canterbury council con- 


sisting of the church staff, two 
elected faculty advisers, and six 
elected student representatives 


meets weekly throughout the school 
year, planning program and _ policy. 
Through the mail and_ through 
house representatives, they spread 
the news of what is going on at the 
church. They try to have a repre- 
sentative in every dormitory group, 
for the hardest student to reach is 
the isolated student living in a resi- 
dential room, and he frequently 
needs the Church most. 

The program directed specifically 
to the college includes a couples’ 
club for married students, Sunday 
evening study programs, and in- 
quirer’s classes. Last year twenty-two 
of the eighty-six persons baptized at 
the Church of the Good Samaritan 
were students or faculty, and fifty- 
six of the one hundred confirmed. 
The regular morning worship serv- 
ices and evensong, just instituted last 
year, are well attended by students 
and faculty. 

Although Oregon State is a secular 
institution, it is friendly to any co- 
operating church activity, furnishes 
lists of students’ religious prefer- 
ences, gives space in the student cen- 
ter for mid-week celebrations of the 
Holy Communion, meetings, and 
study groups, and schedules students 
on an evening meditation program 
over station KOAC. 

Through the Church’s program on 
campus and in the parish both cam- 
pus and community benefit. The 
students, who like to be treated as 
adults away from home rather than 
young people, make their own con- 
tribution to parish life, assume their 
own responsibilities. Long before 
most churches had a coffee confer- 
ence after the eleven o'clock service, 
the students decided we needed one 
on damp Oregon Sundays when peo- 
ple cannot stand outside church and 
talk. The students made the coffee 
and served in the parish hall, the 


Weekday campus Holy Communion 


parish soon saw the value, and now 
the coffee conference is a regular 
part of parish hfe. 

Fraternities and sororities used to 
have “hell week” as part of their 
initiation. Through the inter-frater- _ 
nity council the students volunteered 
to give up “hell week” in favor of 
“help week.” Each spring the whole 
fraternity, not just the initiates, vol- 
unteers the labor to paint, prune, 
pick, weed, plant, clean and other- 
wise serve the whole community, 
especially the churches. The Good 
Samaritan’s junior warden has a hard 
time getting himself organized to use 
between forty and sixty volunteers. 

College work at Oregon State of- 
fers a Christian environment for 
students to mature in mind, emo- 
tion, and spirit. By the time the 
student leaves Oregon State, if he 
becomes involved in the church pro- 
gram, he has learned to find a par- 
ish away from home. In our transient 
American life he will have to make 
such a change several times in the 
years to come. 


Mr. NEVILLE is rector of the Church of the 
Good Samaritan, Corvallis, Ore. 
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BRASS GOODS CO. 


5 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


Wear the EPISCOPAL SHIELD 


Necklace ....$4.50 Cuff Links .$5.00 

Lapel Pin ....2.00 Tie Clip ...3.75 

Bracelet Charm.1.80 Key Ring ..2.50 
Hand made by and sold for the benefit 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
Expansion Fund. 


Sterling Box 1636 coLUMBUS, GA. 


GUEST HOME FOR AGED 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH WOMEN 
No entrance fee. Write for further 

information to 
RESTHAVEN 
P. O. Box 1288, St. Augustine, Florida 
Sennie Goodwin, Manager 


Spiritual Healing 


Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fwlfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!”’ Published monthly—16 pages— 
$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 
The Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 
er eer re) 


FUND RAISING 


Raise money for yourself or your 
organization by selling attractive, 
sturdy, CLOTHES PIN BAGS, in 
assorted colors. (300 pin size). Write 
today for free details to 

Thomaston Canvas Products, Inc. 
P. O. Box 56 Thomaston, Cunn. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1958 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 


Were sold in 1957 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, ete. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Parish or Organization Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N.Y. 


PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


y WRITE FOR Fi'ee CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


LET US PRAY 


At Home in God’s World 


uRELY the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not 
This is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate 
of heaven. 
All thy works praise thee, O God; and thy saints give thanks 
unto thee. 
He sendeth springs into the rivers which run among the hills. 
All thy works praise thee, O God; and thy saints give thanks 
unto thee. 
All the beasts of the forest are mine, and so are the cattle upon 
a thousand hills. 
All thy works praise thee, O God; and thy saints give thanks 
unto thee. 
What is man, that thou are mindful of him? .. . Thou madest 
him to have dominion of the works of thy hands. 
All thy works praise thee, O God; and thy saints give thanks 
unto thee. 


LESSED Lord, who didst walk with thy disciples through the 
B country lanes and fields of Galilee; Be thou with us, thy serv- 
ants, in all our ways; make us good companions on the journey of 
life; and keep our feet ever in the path which leadeth unto thee; 
who art with the Father and the Holy Ghost, one God, world 
without end. 


For Travelers 


LMIGHTY God, giver of life and health, guide we pray thee 

with thy wisdom all who are striving to save from injury and 
death the travelers on our roads. Grant to those who drive along 
the highways consideration for others, and to those who walk on 
them or play beside them thoughtful caution and care; so that 
without fear or disaster we may all come safely to our journey’s 
end, by thy mercy who carest for us; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. —BisHop Crick 


E praise thee, O God, that none can go beyond the reach of 
\V/ thy loving care. Protect upon their travels all those who visit 
other lands and so bless them with thy Spirit that their eyes may 
be open to thy manifold gifts, that in humility they may learn of 
others, and that in their freedom they may witness to the salvation 
that is in Jesus Christ, our Lord. —G.W.ESS. 


For Married Couples 


GOD, our Father, we thank thee for uniting our lives, and 

for giving us to each other in the fulfillment of love. Watch 

over us at all times; guide and protect us; and give us faith and 
patience as we hold each other’s hands in thine every moment of 
every day and night, and draw strength from thee and from each 
other through Jesus Christ our Lord. —Canon MacNutr 


=u Edited by the Rev. CHARLES W. F. SMITH, D.D. 
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took her on as a pupil after he saw 
her hit one ball. 

The queen was on the courts. By 
1945 she held the New York State 
and National Girls Singles titles of 
the American Tennis Association. In 
1946 she had a lucky loss. A girl 
named Roumania Peters beat her 
out for the Negro Woman’s Singles 
Championship, but Althea’s playing 
attracted the attention of two young 
doctors from the South, who decided 
to follow Buddy Walker into the 
queen-making business. 

Althea was nineteen. She’d quit 
school in junior high, and except for 
more tennis, had few plans for the 
future. Under the collective wing of 
Drs. R. W. Johnson, Hubert Eaton, 
and their wives she graduated from 
high school in Wilmington, N. C., 
won a scholarship to Florida A&M 
University in Tallahassee. 

She spent her high school vaca- 
tions winning tennis tournaments 
under the auspices of the American 
Tennis Association, and kept it up 
after she got to college. In 1950 Al- 
thea scored a telling victory against 
racial restrictions when she was in- 
vited by the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association to compete at 
Forest Hills, the first Negro ever to 
play there. 

The matches were touch and go, 
but Althea finally lost to Louise 
Brough. Some of her fans thought it 
was a good thing for Althea as a 
person, that she wasn’t ready to be 
national champion. Althea  dis- 
agreed, but salved her disappoint- 
ment by winning the Caribbean and 
Good Neighbor Championships in 
1951, and with a brilliant tour of 
Europe and England sponsored by 
both ATA and USLTA. 

In college Althea was confirmed. 
Exposed to the Baptist Church as a 
child, the exuberant, informal serv- 
ices ‘struck me the wrong way,” she 
remembers. A number of her college 
friends were Episcopalians, and, she 
says, “it was such a different church, 
it seemed so dignified.” She is still 
a member of St. Michael’s and All 
Angels’, ‘Tallahassee. 

Her degree was due in 1952, and 
Althea had to face the fact that fame 
as an amateur tennis player doesn’t 
buy groceries. She accepted a job as 
physical education instructor at Lin- 
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coln University in Jefferson City, 
Mo., where she proved she could 
compete with the male athletes on 
the faculty in every sport they’d let 
her try, including basketball. But 
Jefferson City’s brightest lights 
looked dim to the girl who'd left 
New York City only to see the world. 
After what seemed an eternity of eve- 
ning nail-gnawing, Althea decided 
to chuck both teaching and _ tennis 
and join the WACS. Her friends 
howled in horror, but Althea was 
firm until the State Department 
saved the queen for posterity by ar- 
ranging an eight-month tour that 


sent her around the world and 
brought her back with her hands 
full of the French, Asian, Scandi- 
navian and a few other titles. 

One of them was the Wimbledon 
Doubles Championship—but it took 
another tour to earn Althea the 
crown, the Wimbledon Women’s 
Singles Championship for which she 
defeated Darlene Hard, plus the 
Doubles Championship she won 
with Miss Hard. They are the world’s 
top tennis honors. Back home, she 
added a jewel with the United States 
Women’s Singles and Mixed Doubles 
titles. 


Graduation Gift Bible. (3807, 3807R). A fine edition in 
black or red genuine leather. Plenty of space between 
lines for easy reading. Complete footnotes. Gold edges, 
ribbon markers. Page size: 544‘ x 814’. Boxed... $10 


India-Paper Editions. less than 1“ thick. Page size: 54%" 
x 714". |deal for one away from home. 

+ (2807X) Black genuine leather, easy-to-read type, gold 
edges, ribbon marker. Boxed......-+2+eeceeeee $9 
© (2860X, 2860XR) Rich, genuine morocco leather binding. 
Leather-lined. In black or red, two ribbon markers, gold 
edges. BOxed. ...csescccccvcevessccereece $15 
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PERFEC?R GRADUATION Gimi ss. 


Give them God's Word to éuide them 


... in the language we use today 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 


More than ever before, today’s young people need the 
constant guidance and inspiration of Holy Scripture.What 
more timely graduation gift can you offer than the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible... 
familiar language we use today. Since this, naturally, is 
the language young people know best, your graduate will 
read the stories and teachings of the Bible with new and 
fuller understanding. 

There are many handsome editions of the RSV Bible 
from which to choose. One will make a perfect guide and 
companion in the important years ahead. Ask your book 
dealer to show you RSV Gift Bibles today. 


written in the clear, 


RSV BIBLES FOR VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


Young people's Illustrated Edition (2803) con- 
tains 12 full-color pictures and 12 maps in color. 
It is invaluable for Scriptural study. Comes in 
sturdy black leatheroid binding. Page size:514“‘ x 
Loe ew BORBE iae Ce, Mee uci eieca oper $3.50 
With zipper (2804Z). Boxed........... 


Bible at upper right (3800)... $6.50 


THOMAS | \ exson & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of The Revised Standard Version Bible 
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BEOHOEE SEO EEO EEO EE 
Special 


Lambeth Conference 
Number 


THE CHURCH ILLUSTRATED 3 
ane cour 
S 


35 cents per copy 


Available about June 2nd 


Limited Stock * Order NOW 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 
14 E. 41st St., New York 17 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2 
PITOPIIOHIFORBOHENOGHIE-OHY 
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Pocono Crest Pocono Crest Camps 


Ages 6 to 17, 33rd Season. Mountain Camp. 
2000 Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake, White 
Sand Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic 
Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports and Crea- 
tive Activity. Swimming, Boating, Tennis, Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Physician: Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $175.—8 Weeks $325. 
Illustrated Booklet “‘F’? N. Y. Office. sighs 2300 
11 West 42nd Street, LO. 5-1550 
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‘Today, for a between-tournaments 
home, the Queen of Tennis is fur- 
nishing a modest, pink-walled, room- 
and-a-half apartment on New York’s 
Central Park West. There aren’t 
enough chairs yet, even for people, 
so on the floor in the corner sits a 
giant Koala bear with a tiny bear on 
its back, souvenir of her triumphant 
tour of Australia. On the TV stands 
a world-globe, familiar territory to 
Althea, and two tennis trophies. At 
the moment her Wimbledon trophy, 
a reproduction of the engraved 
golden plate which is kept perma- 
nently in England, is out of sight, 
but it is scheduled for the place of 
honor in the trophy case Althea 
plans to install as dominant feature 
of the room. One of the drawers in 
her new, dark-wood desk is full to the 
brim with letters she has received 
from all over the world since Wim- 
bledon. She is valiantly trying to 
answer them on the portable type- 
writer pushed under the desk, but 
they reproduce themselves as soon as 
the pile can be measured in inches. 
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A tall, brown-skinned girl, Althea 
Gibson dresses with a tailored taste 
that shows off one of the slimmest 
figures in public life. Her greatest 
natural beauty is her speaking voice, 
a deep contralto that makes the aver- 
age woman sound like a piccolo be- 
side a viola. Set to music, it may be 
Althea’s future. She is taking singing 
lessons, is critically studying some 
non-commercial test recordings she 
has made. The phrases that drift 
from her yellow kitchen while she 
brews her excellent coffee sound 
thrilling, torchy and professional, an 
echo of the opinion of musicians 
who heard her in her one public ap- 
pearance as a vocalist at a celebra- 
tion honoring the late W. C. Handy 
a few months before his death. 

“I’ve found that sometimes,” Al- 
thea says, “the old saying is true— 
‘uneasy lies the head that wears the 
crown.’”’ She is thinking, for one 
thing, of financial pressures, which 
are very real, though the world as- 
sumes she can live like other queens. 
Then, too, she has made enemies, 
the enemies an emotionally honest 
woman can make among critics who 
look for a silky competence at public 
relations and make no effort to dis- 
cover her native graciousness, her 
strong sense of gratitude to the peo- 
ple who have helped her, and her 
thoughtful understanding of her 
own experiences. Through it all she 
has retained a native dignity and 
self-respecting simplicity that enable 
her to talk about her startling career 
wtih healthy pride and unclouded 
perspective. 

Tomorrow? Tennis, of course. 
Hopefully, a singing career that will 
make it possible for her to buy a 
country home for her parents. Mar- 
riage, if the right man presents him- 
will and ander: if she can be sure 
they'll have the kind of home that 
makes for champions—not just at 
tennis, but at living. 
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Assembly in Africa 
continued from page 13 


Reports to the assembly made it 
clear that the growth of such Chris- 
tian communities is taking place on 
a regional basis. In Southeast Asia 
the Churches are catching the enthu- 
siasm for missions among their own 
people. There are already examples 
in some Churches of Filipino or In- 
donesian Christians going as mis- 
sionaries to Thailand or Korea. To 
encourage this kind of work the ecu- 
menical conference held at Prapat, 
Indonesia, last year proposed the 
organization of the Southeast Asia 
Christian Council, and the assembly 
in Ghana warmly endorsed this plan. 
Two well-known Asian Christian 
leaders, Dr. D. T. Niles of Ceylon 
and Kyaw Than of Burma will be 
its secretaries together with the Rev. 
Alan Brash of New Zealand, a part 
of the world deeply concerned with 
Southeast Asian affairs. These ap- 
pointments mean that missionary 
planning in Southeast Asia will be 
based on sound study and will come 
from Asian Churches rather than 
from western mission boards. 

The revival of Buddhism and 
Islam in this area provides one of 
the new Council’s major concerns. 
Kyaw Than as a Burman urged that 
there should be a deep theological 
understanding of Buddhism in the 
study center being set up in Ran- 
goon. In a wider context the assem- 
bly also heard of plans for an intense 
study of Hinduism and Islam. 

Anglicans will be represented on 
this Southeast Asia Council and will 
share their own experience of re- 
gional development which we ex- 
pressed in the Manila meeting of the 
Southeast Asia Episcopal Council 
when bishops, clergy, and laity of 
neighboring dioceses met last year 
(ForTH, May, 1957, page 14) to see 
how ideas and resources in this area 
could be shared. 

The assembly also heard of the 
successful Caribbean Consultation 
held in 1957. One of the features of 
‘this Assembly was the evident growth 
of non-Roman Christian bodies in 
Latin America. Plans for an_all- 
Latin America conference for 1959- 
60 were announced by delegates from 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Mexico, and the 
River Plate. It is hoped that the 
voice of the Episcopal Church with 
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its growing concern for this area will 
be heard on behalf of the Anglican 
Communion in such a gathering. 

Thirdly, regional grouping of 
Christian Councils could be seen in 
Africa itself. Africans from every part 
of the continent came to Ghana, but 
as some of the local Councils from 
which they came, for instance, Ni- 
geria and Kenya, were not fully 
members of the I.M.C., their dele- 
gates did not seem to speak as freely 
as one could wish. Foreign mission- 
aries were also prominent in the 
Africa delegations and this may also 
have been an inhibiting factor. But 
at the all-African Conference at Iba- 
dan, Nigeria, which followed imme- 
diately after the Ghana Assembly I 
believe the African Christians re- 
sponded more vivaciously to a pro- 
gram which dealt more definitely 
with their own concerns. 

Discussion groups occupied quite 
a large part of the assembly’s time, 
and, while they produced no startling 
results, provided a valuable forum in 
which members of older and younger 
Churches could speak frankly with 
each other. I was in one which con- 
sidered the place and function of the 
missionary. Proof that we did not 
only mean the conventional western 
brand—one of our leaders was an 
Indian minister of the United 
Church of North India serving in 
East Africa. 

Some western missionaries evi- 
dently feel perplexed that they are 

continued on page 28 
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Assembly in Africa 
continued from page 27 


not used more by the younger 
Churches as agents of evangelism; on 
the other hand, younger Churches 
are sometimes at a loss how to use a 
missionary who appears to be less 
well trained and more highly paid 
than one of their own pastors or 
teachers. But for the most part there 
is a deeper trust and our chairman, 
a Burman Baptist, said he felt that 
we should grow from “partnership 
in obedience” (the phrase coined at 
Whitby, 1946) to “sonship in obedi- 
ences: 

The trust between fellow workers 
can only be found in a truly world 
conception of the Church. This was 
why the major question of the 
I.M.C.’s integration with the World 
Council of Churches was so impor- 
tant. For hesitation on this point 
may well be interpreted as a desire 
to hold on to old patterns of mis- 
sionary organization, and this will 
lead to restiveness particularly 
among Asian Churches and Christian 
Councils. 

The plan of integration was ably 
put forward by the chairman, John 
Mackay of Princeton Seminary, by 
the chairman of the joint I.M.C.- 
World Council committee, H. P. van 
Dusen of Union Seminary, New 
York, and for the World Council 
Central Committee by Franklin 
Clark Fry. The great majority of 
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delegates clearly wanted the change 
and for the Asian Christians the 
question was “Why not integration 
of the two movements which both 
took their origin from the famous 
Missionary Conference of Edin- 
burgh, 1910?” But there were hesi- 
tant voices among some European 
delegates and the representatives of 
Councils, like that of the Congo 
which are only loosely connected 
with the I.M.C. and look with def- 
inite concern upon the aims of 
the World Council. To allay these 
fears the World Council secretary, 
Dr. Visser t Hooft, announced that 
the WCC would postpone for a year 
its next General Assembly when this 
integration must be ratified. The 
I.M.C. officers announced that the 
time would be used to explain more 
fully to member Councils the aims 
and implication of the integration 
plan. 

The other main business of the As- 
sembly was acting upon the exciting 
news that Mr. Rockefeller’s Sealantic 
Trust was giving $2,000,000 for theo- 
logical education, a sum which had 
already been matched by another 
two million from the mission boards 
of the United States. Those of us 
from other countries have been over- 
whelmed by the generosity of the 
American Churches both in this re- 
spect and in their contributions to 
the I.M.C. funds, and by the wisdom 
of leaders who have clearly shown 
that they will not use this money as 
an instrument of policy but will seek 
to share it for the good of God’s 
Church everywhere. A great oppor- 
tunity for improving the standard of 
the ministry lies before the Churches. 
It was agreed by all that the I.M.C. 
Secretary, Charles Ranson, would 
make an admirable secretary to the 
important new fund. 

It was a hard-working conference 
and one where old friendships were 
renewed and new ones made. There 
were no trumpet calls of prophecy 
nor any premature triumph songs. 
But there are plenty of unfinished 
tasks, and I believe that most of us 
felt strengthened by what we had re- 
ceived in Ghana to go forward in 
faith and joy. 
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Comfort to Waste Places 


continued from page 21 
for her mother had gone home from 
the hospital, told her about the 
Navajo prayers, told her to become a 
| member of the mission. 

There is no word in the Navajo 
language for religion. Religion is 
part of everyday living. The rituals 
of the non-Christians involve ex- 
tremely complex ceremonials or 
sings, lasting for hours, days and 
nights, conducted by a singer, or 
medicine man, and concerned to a 
large extent with healing. It is appro- 
priate that a mission to the Navajo 
should be concerned with both 
spiritual and bodily health, for the 
Navajo looks upon the two as travel- 
ing hand in hand. 

Each Sunday morning, the Rev. 
Eugene Botelho goes from bed to 
bed, from patient to patient, sprin- 
kling holy water before celebrating 
Holy Communion in the hospital 
chapel. Even in this sanctuary, one 
can still smell the ether, still hear 
the new-born babies cry. 

All Saints’, a congregation of some 
twenty families in Farmington uses 
the hospital chapel, hopes soon to 
have its own building. At present the 
vicarage is used as a gathering place 
for children and families, affording 
limited facilities for community work 
so necessary among people whose 
lives are in upheaval. The Birthday 
Thank Offering for 1957-58 and 
1958-59 will build a community cen- 
ter for the church in Farmington, a 
center with space and equipment to 
offer an evangelistic, educational and 
social program through which the 
Church can minister to the whole 
life of the Navajo people, some of 
whom already walk twenty miles to 
attend an evening program at the 
vicarage. 

The pastoral work of the San Juan 
Mission stretches far beyond Farm- 
ington, far down the San Juan River, 
thirty miles or more to St. Michael’s, 
Kirtland, St. Luke’s Carson Post, St. 
Charles’, Fruitland, St. Augustine’s, 
Shiprock, and five government 
schools. 

At St. Michael’s a few months ago, 
a Navajo man and woman were 
joined in Holy Matrimony. The 
bride was dressed Navajo style, a 
white skirt and purple velveteen 
blouse, a basket of mush replacing 
the bouquet. When the Rev. Eugene 
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Botelho asked, Who giveth this 
Woman, the bride’s father stepped 
forward and performed the tradi- 
tional Navajo ritual of hand washing 
and the sharing of pollen and mush 
between the bride and groom. Then 
the ceremony continued according 
to the Book of Common Prayer, with 
the blessing of the ring, a ring of 
silver inlaid with turquoise. Follow- 
ing the wedding four hundred 
friends and relatives participated in 
a Navajo feast of stew and fried 
bread cooked outdoors. 

Beyond St. Michael’s, beyond St. 
Luke’s, beyond St. Augustine’s, the 
Gospel goes far into the reservation. 
Navajos affiliated with the San Juan 
Mission are reached regularly by 
mail if not personally by the priest 
or woman worker who assist the mis- 
sion superintendent in the field. 
Through the hospital patients the 
influence of the Church spreads 
many miles, bridging the distances 
between the San Juan Mission and 
the largest group of Indians in the 
United States, many of whom know 
no English, many of whom have not 
yet heard of Christ. 
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Visit to Soviet Union 


continued from page 15 


Christian amongst his friends and 
contemporaries. This may not be 
conclusive, for Christians in the 
university, if there are such, might 
keep quiet about their faith. 
It would not be illegal to be a Chris- 
tian, but it would prevent them from 
belonging to Komsomol or any im- 
portant student organization. It 
would probably harm their future, 
and, apparently worst of all, it would 
render them an object of scorn anid 
wonder amongst their peers. These 
facts are not new, but direct encoun- 
ter with this absolute ignorance im- 
pressed me terribly. Christianity was 
no more real or lively to them than 
Greek mythology would be to us if 
someone told us it was a serious and 
living religion. 

The churches themselves were very 
crowded indeed, but many churches 
are closed, and almost all the wor- 
shippers whom I could see were very 
old. The seminaries are full and 
quite well maintained. They were 
happy to receive an Anglican visitor 
from the United States. 

The entire visit in the Soviet 
Union from March 29 to April 14 
as well as stops in Warsaw and 
Prague was fascinating and full, still 
difficult to digest. Impressions fly 
through the mind: Moscow, cold and 
gray ... the Kremlin is beautiful, 
especially lit up at night ... Lenin’s 
picture is on every office wall... 
Stalin’s statue still occurs here and 
there, but seldom . . . students hardly 
ever asked us difficult questions 
about race problems, H-bombs— 
were they coached not to? People 
were curious and friendly wherever 
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we went. .. it is very hard to get a 
telephone book in Moscow . . . post- 
World War II architecture is heavy, 
gilded, Victorian . . . the stairway in 
the hotel was locked, one had to wait 
for the elevator even to go down one 
floor, and there was a desk with an 
attendant on each floor at the eleva- 
tor door. The ballet school in Lenin- 
grad is absolutely charming, girls 
have to start at ten if they hope to 
succeed . . . the ballet theaters we 
saw in Leningrad and Moscow are 
beautiful, one of the few spots of 
real color and style . . . meal times 
are roughly nine, three-thirty, and 
ten... clothes are stolid and utili- 


tarian and not colorful. “‘Russia’’ is. 


only one part of the U.S.S.R. ... in 
the U.S.S.R. false teeth are gold, 
silver, or steel . . . Uzbeks look like 
one imagines the followers of 
Genghis Khan... on Palm Sunday, 
lacking palm trees, worshippers carry 
bouquets of pussy willow . . . the 
Hermitage Museum in Leningrad is 
one of the finest collections of west- 
ern ‘painting in the world though 
too crowded to be well hung... 
women are men’s equals which 
means they do equal work as well as 
enjoy equal rights, we saw many 
women laborers working on roads, 
buildings, dams ...a Russian tourist 
guide thought my clerical collar was 
a sport shirt. . . . One could go on 
and on. 

This trip impressed me more than 
ever with the importance of thesé 
exchanges, with the importance of 
human contact. The trip also made 
me appallingly aware of the im- 
mense danger this world is in. No 
problems are simple; there are no 
easy solutions; but I pray to God 
with a new sort of intensity that step 
by little step some solutions may be 
found. 
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“In the Church College we have 
a laboratory which can prove to 
larger college and _ university 
circles the reality of the essen- 
tial unity between true religion 
and true education.” 
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Read a Book 


continued from page 4 


Bayne reminds us that such a ruling 
gives us the balance and order of the 
Church year, the Church week, and 
the Church day. Thus the discipline 
of our discipleship becomes more 
and more the continual act of our 
free obedience and offering to God. 

The third element is alms-giving, 
the entire field of Christian service. 
Here the author discusses’ the 
planned use of all that we are and 
have, for God’s good purpose. 

Bishop Bayne next moves on into 
the area of personal relationships, 
beginning with marriage. He first at- 
tacks the misuse of sex in our so- 
ciety, so widespread in the secular 
sub-Christian culture in which we 
live. Sex within marriage is but a 
part of the total complex relation- 
ship, a union which presupposes a 
wholeness into which humans ad- 
vance. Failure in marriage, he says, 
is a failure to expect and to give 
enough. Four elements at least can 
prevent this wholeness: reserved 
areas of Jife into which one partner 
will not allow the other to intrude, 
a confused understanding of sexual 
relations, a failure to accept tensions 
as the material of which marriage is 
created, and the limitation which 
marriage places on freedom. The 
Church teaches that marriage is a 
fusion of two personalities resulting 
in joy and order. The use of the 
word “order” is significant in the 
Christian context and Bishop Bayne 
here could have expanded widely 
were he writing a marriage manual. 
In this section, he also touches on the 
problems of birth control and mixed 
marriages. 

A chapter on family life follows in 
which are outlined the six major 
principles which govern the relation- 
ship between parents and children 
in the home. The family itself is the 
Church, with its ministry and corpo- 
rate observances connecting every- 
day life with God. Further, the re- 
ligion of the home must be mature 
and not watered down or over-sim- 
plified. This leads on to a common 
standard for all in the home, in re- 
ligious observance among _ other 
things. Childhood is the school in 
which we learn the responsible use 
of our freedom. This practice in re- 
sponsible freedom, however, is re- 

continued on page 32 
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<~ + WOMEN! 


4 
j Offer yourselves 


\ to Christ through 
His Church 
THE OFFICE OF DEACONESS 


For information write to The Deaconess-in-charge, 
Central House for Deaconesses, Sycamore, Illinois 


in 


ALASKA 


7th Cruise 


especially for 
Episcopalians, 
July 16-Aug. 5. 

For free, illustrated folder ‘‘Alaska,”’ 
please write Mr. M. R. Johnson, 
Episcopal-Alaska Tour, P.O. Box 
4013, St. Paul 16, Minn. 


Pocono Pines, Pa., Atop the Poconos 


Enjoy a wonderful Vacation or 
Honeymoon at this beautiful 2000- 
Acre Resort. 3 Modern Hotels. De- 
licious Meals. Honeymoon Lodge and 
cozy Cottages with meals at hotel. 
All Sports. Lake. Beach. Tennis. 
Golf. Social Activities. Band & 
Choral Concerts. Protestant Serv- 
ices. Rates: $48 to $80. Booklet ‘“‘F’’ 


POCONO CREST, POCONO PINES, PA. 


HELPERS NEEDED 

For 76 years the AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND COMMISSION, an or- 
ganization of the Episcopal Church, 
has extended financial assistance to 
complete the erection and improve- 
ment of churches, rectories and par- 
ish houses. 

The demands of today far exceed 
the Commission’s resources. Your 
contribution now—large or small— 
will help relieve this pressing need 
and will further the Church’s ad- 
vancement in the years to come. 

Please address the Secretary 
170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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The sum total 
of biblical knowledge 


Ne ae 


INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


... a library of the Bible in 12 volumes! 


For the first time in this 
generation, a comprehen- 
sive, usable commentary on 
the entire Bible—an indis- 
pensable aid for every 
preacher, teacher, and stu- 


dent of the Bible. 

“The best two-foot shelf 
of books about the Bible 
now available in the Eng- 
lish. language.”—Christian 
Century. 


Each volume, $8.75 


visit your bookstore soon 


ABINGDON PRESS 


CASSOCKS—SURPLICES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 
Materials by the yard. ‘‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. CH 4-3306 14 West 40th St, New York 18 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides im- 
portant aid for retired Deaconesses of the 
Church. Contributions for its corporate 
purposes will assist in giving them 
greater aid. 
MR. C. E. CLARK, Treasurer 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


ContTENTs: Based on the Prayer Book, 


MetuHop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork, 


Nine courses. 


Read a Book 
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quired by every member of the 
home, not just the child alone. The 
final principle is that in the home we 
need a constant sense of the reality of 
each person. To these, Bishop Bayne 
adds the seventh that we must re- 
member that our children belong to 
God as well as to ourselves. 

After home life, comes the discus- 
sion of money and stewardship. Men 
have an obligation of thankfulness 
for God’s bounty. Money has a sacra- 
mental character. Care of what God 
has given us is expressed on our 
highest freedom, the offering to Him 
of His gifts. Money is connected with 
our work, our vocation; God calls us 
to offer all of ourselves, all that we 
do, to Him. This applies to our daily 
work through which also we express 
how we love God, our neighbors and 
ourselves. 

Finally Bishop Bayne discusses the 
Christian attitude to death as a nec- 
essary part of life. Here the consid- 
eration of modern problems, acci- 


dental death, capital punishment, | 


and euthanasia, is excellent. Death 
is the way to eternal life. We must 
face it as such. 

With this basic understanding of 
personal ethics it is now possible to 
go on with the next section of the 
book, dealing with the Church, the 
Community, and the Nation, and 
where our duties lie in these fields. 


The final section deals with na- | 


tional and international life. Here 
as throughout his book, Bishop 
Bayne indicates that there are very 
few cut and dried answers for Chris- 
tian living. By the very nature of 
our freedom, solutions to problems 
cannot be obtained ready-prepared, 
for the field of ethics is not “boned 
wisdom for weak teeth.” Christian 
living is meeting the world more 
than half way in a positive approach, 
dealing with problems as they arise 
in the light which our Master gives 
us, and resolving our problems 
triumphantly in Him. “To live as a 
Christian is, then, to follow along 
the way of offering with Him, in 


Check Your Calendar 


JUNE 


Trinity Sunday 

St. Barnabas 

Nativity St. John Baptist 
St. Peter 


JULY 


3-Aug. 10 Lambeth Conference 
4 Independence Day 
25 St. James 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TY 


Television 


Mission at Mid-Century, series of 
thirteen twenty-eight-and-a-half-minute 
films. Available free. 


Man to Man, series of thirteen fifteen 
minute TY talks featuring the Rey. 
Theodore Ferris. Available free. Write 
to Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
For local TY stations. 


A Thought for Today, a series of one- 
minute inspirational thoughts especially 
filmed and recorded for station open- 
ings, closings, or pauses in broadcast- 
ing time. Free. Also available for radio. 
For local stations. 


Radio 


Viewpoint, Saturday evenings, 6:15 to 
6:30, (E.S.T.), Mutual Broadcasting 
Network. Fifteen-minute interviews. 


The Finders, interview series of thirteen 
fifteen-minute programs, featuring the 
Rey. Canon Bryan Green. For local radio 
stations. 


The Search, series of thirteen fifteen- 
minute dramatic programs with Robert 
Young as host. For local radio stations. 


Trinity, series of fifty-two half hour 
worship programs from Trinity Church, 
New York City. For local radio stations. 


OxsjyectiIvE: To teach understanding and 
practice of the Episcopal faith. 
Prices: Pupils’ work books, each ..... .90 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 
No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders, 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P. O. Box 221, 


Him and through Him, Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 

Christian Living is a definite con- 
tribution to the study of Christian 
ethics and is a book which certainly 
should be widely studied by all mem- 
bers of the Church. 


Check local listings for all times and 
stations. Information on auditions and 
bookings may be obtained from the 
Division of Radio and Television, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Larchmont, N. Y. 
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15 CHAPLAINS 
ARE NEEDED NOW 


Places are now open for 5 Army, 5 Navy, 
and 5 Air Force Chaplains. Applicants must 
be college and seminary graduates under 33 
years of age. For further information and 


required ecclesiastical endorsement, address 


THE ARMED FORCES DIVISION 
281 Fourth Avenue 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven, Conn. 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College 


Gambier, Ohio 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 


Philadelphia 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Episcopal Theological Seminary of the 
uthwest 


Austin, Texas 


The General Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wis. 


Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 


Alexandria, Virginia 


School of Theology of the University 
of the South 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston, Ill. 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Ordinations to the Diaconate 


UNDREDS of young men, these coming weeks, will 
H receive the laying on of hands of our Bishops, 
with the charge “Take thou authority to execute the 
Office of a Deacon in the Church of God....” 

A long time of decision, preparation and testing lies 
behind them, and they will have been judged “apt and 
meet, for their learning and godly conversation, to exer- 
cise their Ministry duly, to the honour of God, and the 
edifying of his Church.” 

Most of these men have learned of the things of God 
and received their training for the Ministry of his Church 
in the seminaries listed here. The life and growth of 
the Church is truly at stake in the well-being of these 


Schools of sacred learning. 


Let's Not Waste Your Money... 


Be NATIONAL COUNCIL publishes a wide variety of pam- — 
phlets, folders, charts, posters — all designed to keep you informed ~ 
about all phases of the Church’s worldwide program. Many of them — 
are guides to help you participate more fully in the Church’s life. All — 
these publications are made available at very modest prices which 
cover only the costs of printing and distribution. Nothing is added for — 
overhead. For several years there has been a steady increase in the 
demand for these publications and more and more the request reads — 
“Please send me with bill.............. ” Last month half of all such re- — 
quests were for small orders, orders amounting to less than $2 each. — 
The mailing of bills — and sometimes a second or even a third bill — 
— and the keeping of accounts on such orders is expensive, very ex- 
pensive in these days of high labor costs. Last year the maintenance 
of these charge accounts cost the Church more than $17,000. 

The National Council believes that you don’t want your gifts to 
the Church spent this way. We, therefore, considered possible ways 
to avoid this waste. We could, of course, increase the price of all pub- 
lications to cover these accounting costs, this overhead. This solution 
seemed unwise as it would tend to restrict the distribution of many 
publications. Another and better solution is to put all sales on a 
cash basis. 

Therefore, effective June 15, 1958, the National Council is asking 
that all orders be accompanied by payment in full. This will not only 
eliminate the costs of expensive bookkeeping but it also will save the 
purchaser all postage costs. Cash orders are always shipped postpaid. 

Sometimes Churchpeople say they do not know the prices of the 
material they want. This need no longer be an obstacle. Prices are 
printed on all National Council publications, and there is available a 
complete list of current material. This list is kept up to date by 
periodic revisions and in the meantime, new titles are listed and de- 
scribed with prices in each issue of Churchways, page 16. Copies of 
the Publications List are sent regularly to all parish clergy and should — 
be available for reference to any interested Churchman. ; 

There will be one exception to “cash with order” — book stores, — 
dioceses, and institutions such as libraries will continue to be granted 
charge privileges. 

Let's see how soon, with your help, we can release that $17,000 
a year to uses more productive for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom. 
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episcopal 


281 Fourth Avenue 


New York 10, N. Y. THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


